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[Eead before ihe B«IetTi May 30, IS&S.^ 



Ambrose Everett Burnside was born in Lib- 
erty, Indiana, May 23, 1824, and died in Bristol, 
Bhode Island, September 13, 1881. Tbo inten^al 
between these two dates waa filled with the events 
of a busy and useful life. It was also a life which 
attracted an unwonted measure of honor, esteem 
and aflection. In public, it was sptut in patriotic 
service. In private, it was the object of a devoted 
and fervent love. It exhibited aud illustrated some 
of the best qurilitics of manhood* It ia very titting 
that it should be set forth before thoso who shared 
the perils of its career, and who, in the spirit 
of a generous comradeBbip, have rejoiced in the 
honors which marked its course. It is also fittiDg 
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that we should close this day of commemoration by 
reviewing the life of him who holds a chief place in 
our memory, because he was always willing to be- 
come the servant of all. I have been invited to per- 
form this grateful duty, and while I address myself 
to this labor of love, I ask, as I know I shall re- 
ceive, your respectful and patient attention. 

The youth of Burnside, before entering the mili- 
tary academy at West Point, was spent in the little 
western town where his father, Edghill Burnside, had 
fixed his residence, upon his removal to the north- 
west from his native state of South Carolina. His 
great-grandfather had come to this country from Scot- 
land. His grandfather, during the Revolution, was 
a loyalist, and after the war of independence, was 
obliged to leave the country — settling in Jamaica for 
a time, but subsequently returning to South Caro- 
lina. His father took part in the emigration to the 
northwest, escaping from the evil of slave-holding 
by freeing the slaves whom he had inherited, and 
following what was then called the "Quaker trail,** 
though not himself belonging to the Society of 
Friends. Among the South Carolina families that 
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removed to Indiana was Misa Pamelia Brown , 
wbom Mr. Burn&ide rourried. Nine children were 
boru to them, of wbom Ambrose was the fourth. 
He waa named for the family physician, Dr. Everts, 
but, on his appointment to the military academy ut 
West Point, changed his second name to Everett, re- 
taining it afterwards through his life-time. There 
is a story, that the boy at ofie time tried to learn the 
trade of a tailor, and that he was found by fiieoda 
who became interested in him, conning a book of 
tactics, while working at the board* He was care- 
fully brought up, and taught as well aa he could l)e 
in the elementary scliools of the time. It is known 
that he was of nn aideut nnd adventurous chara^^ter, 
with an active and sanguine tempemment, which 
was hardly suited to a quiet occupation* His father, 
who held the office of associate judge of the county 
court, desired to give him a military cduratiou, and 
it is a pleasing proof of the esteem in which Mr. 
Bnrnside was held, that the young man. received the 
almost V if not entirely, unanimous recommendation 
of the legislature of Indiana for an appointmejit to 
the national military academy. The Hon. Caleb B* 
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Smith— afterwards Secretary of the Interior under 
Liocoln — was the member of eon^rress hold 111:1 the 
gift Qf appointment* But he Mr. Smith was not in 
fuU accord with the existing admiiiistrAtion of John 
Tyler, the good offices of his father's friend, Judge 
C, H. Test, were brought into requisition, and by 
his iufluence the place was secured. At the begin* 
ning of the acadetnical year, 1843, young Burnside 
was admitted a cadet at VVe&t Point. Among bis 
classmates were Orlando B. Willcox, Ambrose P. 
Hill, Romeyn B. Avers, Charles GriflSn and Henry 
Heth. In the other classes appear the names of 
Ulysses S. Grant, Fitz-John Porter, Barnard E. 
Bee, George B. McClellan, Thomas J. Jackson, 
John G. Foster, Darius N. Couch, John G. Parke, 
and Jesse L. Reno. 

Burnside was graduated in 1847, in the artillery—^ 
eighteenth in a class of thirty-eight. He was im- 
mediately appointed brevet second lieutenant, and 
was promoted to a full second lieutenancy, Septem- 
ber 8, 1847, and was assigned to the Third Artillery. 
He was at once ordered to Vera Cruz to take part 
in active service in the war with Mexico, which 
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was then drawing near its end. Put in charge of a 
baggage train, ho was sent into the interior along a 
line of commimication threatened by guerrillas at 
different points. He won tho praiso of bis superior 
officers for his successful perforojauce of this duty. 
The chief battles of the war had, however, been al* 
ready fought before his arrival at the front, and 
there was consequently no opportunity for winning 
distinction in the field* Upon the prochimation of 
peace and tho return of the army, Lieutenant Burn- 
side was ordered to Fort Adams, in our own state, 
where he soon made many dear and life-long friends* 
In the early part of 1S49, he was transferred from 
Fort Adams to New Mexico, and assigned to Bragg'e 
Battery. He arrived at his new post on the Ist of 
August. The command was organized as cavalry, 
and w^fls employed as escort to the United States 
mails upon the plains. On the 2 Ist of August, 
while in command of a detachment of twenty-nine 
men, he came in contact with a body of sixty or more 
Apache warriors j who disputed his passage through 
a ravine near Las Vegas. Burns ide immediately 
attacked and routed his savage foe — killing eighteen, 
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10 AMBROSE EVERETT BURN6IDE. 

capturing nine prisoners, forty horses and all the 
supplies of the band. Captain Judd, in command 
of the post, warmly praised his subordinate, and 
recommended his promotion to first lieutenant. 
In the spring of 1851, Lieutenant Buruside was 
quartermaster of the Mexican Boundary Commis- 
sion, under the direction of the Honorable John R. 
Bartlett. In September, 1851, he was sent from 
Gila River to Washington with important despatches 
which it was necessary to forward with utmost 
speed. His route lay through a hostile territory, 
and he had to run a gauntlet of twelve hundred 
miles. With an escort of three men and his faithful 
colored servant, Robei-t Holloway, he safely made 
his way, meeting with many hair-breadth escapes, 
and within three weeks the despatches were in the 
hands of the proper authorities at the capitol. His 
promotion in December was a deserved reward for 
his daring, vigilance and faithfulness. At the end 
of his service as quartermaster, in March, 1852, he 
was ordered to return to his former post at Fort 
Adams. There he remained until November 1st, 
1853, when he resigned his commission in the army. 
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His residence t\t Fori Adtitua was imtii rally a very 
happy experience for the yoaog officer. Perhaps it 
was the happiest of his Ufc. lie was of ii jovial, guy 
and light-hearted nature. Me was iDtelligcut and 
active in mind, handsome in person, nf a tall, com- 
mundtng atature, agreeable in manners, with a posi- 
tion and name lu the army which gave him an en- 
traace into the best social circles in Newport, and 
he 8oon became an acknowledged favorite. In an 
address which he delivered at Newport a few years 
ago, be allndes to what he calls "the follieg and frail- 
ties of his yonth." But he was glad to say that not- 
withstanding these, he had always been met with 
uniform kindness and conddence. The reason is ob- 
vious to us* For we know thiit those "follies and 
frailties," whatever they may have been, were mostly 
upon the surface of his life. They had no power to 
spoil or even taint the inner purity and generosity 
of his spirit. Doubtless it was a time of danger 
and tempUtiou. Bnt it is certain that he passed 
safely through the urdeaK White at Fort Adams, 
he >vas married, on the 27th of April, 1852, to 
Miss Mary Richmond Bisbop> of Providence — and 
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the union proved to be in all respects of the great- 
est satisfaction and benefit. The strength and solid- 
ity of Mrs. Burnside's character were an admirable 
balance and counterpart to the lighter qualities of 
her husband, and she became in after years his best 
counsellor and his firmest support. 

But the young officer was not wholly engrossed 
with the gayeties of social life. While in service on 
the plains, he saw that the carbine with which our 
mounted troops were armed was not adequate to its 
purpose. He studied the matter thoroughly, and 
the result of his studies was the invention of a 
breech-loading rifle, which was in every way supe- 
rior to the arms then in use. It could be easily 
loaded, discharged and cleansed; it was accurate in 
aim and long in range. For more than ten years it 
held a high place in the estimation of military men 
as one of the most serviceable weapons of its kind. 
Although it has since been superseded by better and 
more efiective arms, it was yet a very creditable evi- 
dence of the originality and facility of the young 
man's powers of mind. 

Sanguine of success in the manufacture of this 
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weapon, and encouraged to l»clit?vo that thi^ govorn- 
ment would give him n profitable cc*ntnict, Buriiside, 
Hs I have said, resigned hig eonituii^siun. He itnnie- 
diately removed to Bristol, built a factory and began 
the work, H© had the assistance of flome of our 
leading capitalitits, hut the negotiations at Wnshiug- 
ton failed of completion and the euterprise ended ia 
disaster. In the early years of our civil war the 
manufacture of the arm became proB table, but it 
was too late to be of any pecuniary advantage to the 
inventor. At the time of its first inception, it was 
aeeonipanied by many discouragements and disap- 
poiuttuents. Later on» while the Buchanan admin- - 
ititratlun was in power, there were too many adverse 
inBuences at work to prevent the introduction of 
the rifle into the service of the army, and the end 
was a complete failure. Burn^idc sold bis uniform 
and sword, gave up all to his creditors, and sought 
occupation el&e where. He found & position in the 
Land Oflice of the Illinois Central Railroad Co nipaiiy, 
at Chicago, and removed thither in the latter part of 
April, 1858- In June, IbCO, he was promoted to 
be treasurer of the company , aod removed to Ne^iV 
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York» where the opening of tho war for the Union 
found him quietly engaged — like thousands! of others 
— in the occupations of h contented and peaceful 
life. 

There are some, who, with a certain show of jus- 
tice, say — and the matter may at this point be ap- 
propriately discussed — that Burnside did not possess 

the qualities which are thought necessary to success 
« 

in business. While all must acknowledge his ad- 
ministrative and executive ability and his sense of 
responsibility, he yet did not have that measure of 
caution in dealing with other men which seems to be 
required in the transactions of trade. He lacked 
the element of distrust. He took too much for 
granted. He regarded a verbal promise as binding 
as a written one. He believed that others under- 
stood his plans as clearly as they were marked out 
in his own mind. He trusted when he should have 
watched. Never knowing by experience the nature 
of intrigue or double-dealing, he could not be made 
to see that there was anything in others which justi- 
fied any suspicion of their motives, or any thought 
of their untruthfulness. He could not understand 
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how any mau could work against him or becomo his 
enemy, or even hia rival. His own heftrt never had 
an ungenerous feeling, and he could not conceive 
how any other heart could clierbh it. We can read- 
ily see how open he was to deception by those who 
had an interest iti deceiving him^ and how liable be 
wfifi to be injured through an excess of generosity 
and trustfulness. This complete confidence in oth- 
ers 18 both an amiable and iu many respects an ad- 
mirable feature in human character. Some of the 
best and loveliest qualities grow out of it. Without 
it, I am quite sure, Burusido could not have at- 
tracted the affectionate esteem which wo are all glad 
to give to him. But in the rough conflicts of the 
world J and in the great variety of bumau forces, 
with which the generous and chivnlruus soul has to 
deal, it does not answer^ — if one widhes to achieve 
what generally goes by the name of success — to 
place entirely out of sight the painful fact of human 
falsehood, wickedness and sin. It is a grand eleva- 
tion, at which the high and honorable man stands, 
from which human baseness and meanness retire 
from view ;^a9 when one stands upon a mountain 
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top, from which the unsightly and low things in the 
valley are hidden, or, in the distance, become even 
picturesque. Yet the baseness and the meanness 
and the lowness are still there I It was isertainly 
creditable to Burnside that he could overlook them 
all, or, still recognizing their existence, could hold 
fast his faith in human nature and never let it go. 

The war for the Union did not find him unpre- 
pared. The country had educated him, and he felt 
it as a patriotic obligation and duty to enter its ser- 
vice. He had foreseen somewhat of the trouble 
that was coming. While in New Orleans, during 
the autumn of 1861, he frankly told his Southern 
friends that they were mistaking the temper of the 
North if they supposed that secession could be 
peaceablj' accomplished. Men of all parties would 
unite to save the Union from disruption and the gov- 
ernment from ruin. He was a member of the Dem- 
ocratic party then, and had been honored by its con- 
fidence in Khode Island. But this was a question 
above party and could not be decided without blood- 
shed. There could be but one issue to the war. 
The Union would be preserved and the South would 
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be reduced to poverty » Such were his opinions 
then, and bis confidence in the success of the gov<> 
emment never wavered even in the darkest daya of 
the struggle that ensued > 

When Governor Sprngue decided to send u regi- 
ment of infantry and a battery of artillery to Washing- 
ton immediately after the attack upon Fort Sumter ^ 
no one but Burnside was thought of for the com- 
mand. He at once responded to the summons to 
come to Rhode Island and organize the regiment. 
He shut his desk in New York> took the first con* 
veyance to Provide nee » and immediately began the 
work- By the end of the week the battery had been 
sent forward and half the regiment — five hundred 
men — started for the capital. The other half fol- 
lowed in a few days. One or two regiments reached 
Washington in advance of the First lihode Island. 
But I venture to say that no troops were better or- 
ganized and prepared for immediate active service 
than those from our own state. They could have 
taken the field at once. Burnside had the entire 
confidence and willing aid of the Governor, and was 
ably seconded by Pitman and Slocum — good soldiers 
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both, who had been tried and proved in the Mexican 
war — by Balch, Goddard, Merriman, Tompkius, of 
the battery, and the company officers. B«it the 
good equipment, the careful training and the effi- 
ciency for every duty of the campaign, which were 
shown by the regiment, were maiuly due to the in- 
telligence, energy and ability of its colonel. 

I do not intend to give an account of that first 
campaign of the war, ending as it did in the defeal 
at Bull Run. It is sufficient to say that the First 
Rhode Island had an experience of every kind of 
service during its term of three months and a half. 
It had its garrison duty, its camp, its bivouac, and 
its picket service. It made long marches, it fought 
a bloody battle. It helped to win the success with 
which the day at Bull Run began. ' It was in the 
rear guard in the humiliating retreat at evening. 
*'Let us go with the Rhode Islanders !" shouted the 
Sixty-ninth New York, "we shall be all right 
there!" For, through the day, the valor of the 
Rhode Island regiments — the First and Second — had 
been conspicuous to all along the line. Burnside 
was in command of a brigade consisting of his own 
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iTgitnent and the Second with its battery, the Sev- 
enty-first New York imd the Second New Hamp- 
shire.* It wad ft brigade which did its whole duty 
un that trying day, iind did it faithfully and well. 
It lost euch gal I {lilt officers as Slocunij Ballou, 
Tower, Smith and Prescott. But to those who 
came ofi' safely from the field, no shame attaches 
that they survived the battle. They did what they 
were ordered to do as well and faithfully as th^y 
could, and at the word of command they retired 
from the contest. The tjpinion which their fellow 
citizens held of the manner in which they had per- 
formed their duty was well expressed in the very 
cordial welcome which the First regiment received 
on its return to Providence. In the warmth of that 
welcome it was very fitting that the colonel should 
have the first place and the chief part. It was nat- 
ural that he should suflTer from the chagrin and dis- 
appointment which accompanied the defeat, and from 
the grief which touched all hearts in the thought of 
those who had fallen. But the heartiness of the re- 
ception when the regiment returned, proved that 
even an unsuccessful heroism could not fail of ap- 
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preciation and reward. The first volunteers were 
employed for only three months. But their term of 
service was a very important period, and tUey per- 
formed a very important duty. They saved the cap- 
ital from what had almost become a state of siege, 
and their presence at Washington, besides affording 
an immense relief to the President and his advisers, 
gave renewed confidence to the country. It proved 
that the North was fully alive to the danger which 
threatened the national life, and was also fully pre- 
pared to meet and avcit it. The assurance was am- 
ply given that the people were moved by a deep- 
seated principle of patriotism, and that in the asser- 
tion of that principle, they were ready to make any 
sacrifice and perform any duty which the govern- 
ment might demand. The First Rhode Island was a 
type of that kind of manhood which is always pre- 
pared both to defend and to maintain the institutions 
of freedom. It answered the call to duty with 
promptitude. It did its work with faithfulness. It 
would have overstayed its time if that had been 
thought needful. Many of its officers and men went 
back to the strife and gave up their lives a willing 
sacrifice to their country's good. 
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Burnside received a merited approval in bis ap- 
pointment ns hrigudier genera?, August 6, 1861, 
His fir^ duty was to his friend, McClellaii, in reor- 
ganizing the Army of the Potomac. Then it was 
proposed to send him upon a coast- wise expedition 
along the western shores of Chessipeake Bay. Fi- 
nally it wag decided that, with a Bufficient force of 
infantry and in co-operation with the navy, he should 
make a descent upon the coast of North Carolina. 
It would appear from Burnside^e own narrative that 
the proposition came mainly from himself. McCleU 
Ian wa^ preparing for an advance , and the object of 
Biiroside's movement was to co-operate with his 
chief. But the enemy was bold, even to audacity, 
and, pressing forward his outposts, flaunted the tlag 
of the rebellion within sight of the dome of the cap- 
itoL The Army of the Potomac was kept in winter 
quarters on the south side of the river and around 
Washington until the opening of the spring. On 
the 10th of March advance was made upon Centre- 
ville and Manassas, to find those posts evacuated by 
the rebels and their ramparts mounted witii harm- 
less Quaker guns. McCIellan, returning to the 
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neighborhood of Washington, began to embark his 
troops for Fortress Monroe on the 17th of March 
and opened his Peninsniar campaign. 

Meanwhile, Burnside was hastening on his prepa- 
rations for the expedition to North Carolina. His 
headquarters were established in New York, and the 
months of November and December were occupied 
in making the necessary arrangements. On the 
19th of December headquarters were transferred 
to Annapolis, and on the 5th of January, 1862, 
the embarkation of the troops began. By the morn- 
ing of the 8th, all were on board the transports, 
which immediately got under way. The army 
numbered 12,000 men, among whom were the 
Fourth Rhode Island, a battalion of the Fifth Rhode 
Island and Battery F, First Rhode Island Light Ar- 
tillery. Eleven steamers and thirty-five sailing ves- 
sels furnished transportation. Accompanying, were 
nine gunboats and five floating batteries, armed with 
forty-seven guns as an army division ; and twenty 
gunboats and batteries carrying fifty-five guns as a 
naval division. All the forces rendezvoused in 
Hampton Roads, from which the entire expedition, 
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with sealed orders^ went to sea on the night of the 
11th and the morning of the 1:2th of Jaauary^ 
1862. 

For ten days nothing was heard of the fleet, but 
oD the 23rd, tidings camo of Btorm and trouble. 
Cape Hatteras is not an inviting phice in the best 
of weather, and Hatteras Inlet is hardly more 
than a swash channel of varying depth. The tem- 
pest came down upon the fleet while it was at* 
tempting to make an entrance by this doubtful pas- 
sage into Pamlico Sound, and the transports were 
fearfully knocked about. There were croakers at 
the North and even in Rhode Island who prophesied 
disaster and failure. Happily, thcii: predictions 
were falsified. The channel woa finally passed with 
the loss of two steamers J one gunboat, one floating 
battery and one or two supply schooners. Six men 
and two oflicera were druwned. On the 5J5th 
the etorni broke, and the vessels of the expedi- 
tion floated securely on the calm waters of Pamlico 
Sound. Throughout this trying time the bearing 
and conduct of officers and men were all that could 
be desired. Burnside himself seemed ubiquitous. 
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The oorrespondeut of the Londoa News speaks of 
him in warmest terms. He notices a feature of his 
character already familiar to the men of the First 
Rhode Island. "He has performed all the duties of 
harbor master," says the writer, " narrowly escaping 
being swamped on more than one occasion, and 
there is not a grade in his army that he has not filled 
during the last fortnight, so anxious is he for the 
well-being and comfort of his troops." 

Roanoke Island, lying between the passages from 
Pamlico to Albemarle Sound, was occupied by the 
enemy with a garrison of four thousand men, holding 
five earthworks, mounting thirty-two guns. Before 
descending upon the main land it was necessary to 
occupy this important position. On the 7th of 
February, the gunboats under Flag Officer Golds- 
borough, engaged the shore batteries. During the fol- 
lowing night the troops were landed, and on the 8th 
a battle was fought which ended in the capture of 
the enemy *s entire force, and of all his material of 
war. It was a brilliant achievement. As it was the 
first important success of the Eastern armies since 
Bull Run, its announcement at the North excited 
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great enthusiuBm. The President and the War and 
Navy depiirtmoiits sent letters of thanks to Burniiido 
and GoUUbDrough. The mayor of Xew York issued 
a proclaniatioii of congratulation* The legislatures 
of Ohioi Mussucbusetts and Rhode Island voted their 
thauks for the service — our own legislature supple- 
nientiug its action by the gift of a sword, Satnles 
were fired in the principal northern cities. Demon* 
strations of the pnblic joy throughout our loyal com* 
muni ties were to be witnessed on every side. 

The next step was to secure a foot-hold on the 
main land. The troops were embarked on the 6th 
of March and the two following days, and on the 
9lh the fleet slowly proceeded to Ilatteras Inlet. 
On the 12th the gunboats got under way, and, 
proceeding across the sound and up the Neuse river, 
came to anchor about twelve miles below New Berno, 
Here the troops were landed on the 13th and 
began their march up the right bank of the river- 
Bivouacking at night about a mile below the enemy's 
defences they made ready for the coming fray. On 
the 14th, in the mld^t of a dense fog, the at^ 
tack was made upon a line of earth- works defended 
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by sixty-six guns and about 8,000 men. In the course 
of a few hours the position was carried, the enemy re- 
treating across the bridge which spanned the river 
Trent — burning a portion of it behind him — and 
through the city of New Berne, which he left to its 
fate. Burnside immediately ferried his army across 
and took possession of the place. 

For the next three months and more, New Berne 
became his headquarters and the centre of expedi- 
tions to different towns along the coast. Fort Ma- 
con was attacked and captured by General Parke 
on the 26th of April. For all these services 
the administration at Washingtion was profusely 
grateful. Burnside received the thanks of the Pres- 
ident and Secretary of War, and was promoted to 
the rank of major-general, his commission dating 
March 18th. His brigade commanders, Foster, 
Reno and Parke, were also promoted to the same 
rank, dating April 26th. Colonel Rodman, of our 
own state, who had highly distinguished himself at 
the battle of New Berne, in command of the Fourth 
Rhode Island, was made a brigadier-general, dat- 
ing from April 28th. The naval oflScers, Golds- 
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borough and Rowati, received the thanks of congress 
and a deserved promotion. 

These operations on the N<jrth Carolina coast 
would have had an appropriate ending in the full of 
WiliuingtoiK But it was nt^t permitted to Burnside 
to add this to his list of captures. Uis instructions 
did uot contemplate a movement to that poiut. 
Why it was not ordered has never been explained. 
At the time, the place was not formidably defended, 
aud it could have been captured with a slight in- 
crease of the force at Buruside*s command. It 
proved to be during most of the war a harbor of 
refuge for the vessels that ran the blockade and fur- 
nished supplies to the rebel camps. But by some 
power Burn side was stopped at New Berne, aud the 
three following mouths were a period of compara- 
tive inaction. But enough had been done to show 
the quality of his generalship aud to attract the at- 
tention of his couutrymenp The expedition to North 
Carolina, the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted, and the successes which had attended it, h:id 
secured his lasting fame. It is no matter of sur- 
prise that he should then have been looked upon as 
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one of our most active, trustworthy and ptttriotic 
generals- The opening of his career had in it the 
promise of u brilliant progress. 

The presence of niirnsiclt^ in Xurth Csiroliiia wag 
unquestionalily a help tu McClellun in hia operations 
on the Peninsula, The Army of the Potomac wound 
its slow leogth along through the spring and early 
Bummer, laid siege to Kichmond.and was finally, dur- 
ing the last days of June and the first of July, forced 
from its position and obliged to change its base from 
the Chickahominy to the James, with headqnurters 
at Harrison's Landing. General Burnsido was or- 
dered to reinforce McClellan without delay. On the 
5tb of July, 8 J 000 men were despatched from 
New Berne, and on the ^th were landed at Xew- 
port News- A short time afterwards, about 4,000 
more from Hilton Head, under command of General 
Isaac I. Stevens, were added to the force. General 
Foster was left in command in North Carolina with 
a force sufficient to hold the places already occupied. 
Burnside retained a nominal authority there as com- 
mander of the department, but on the 2Gth of 
August he relinquished this, and all connection with 
the scene of his earliest successes was thus severed. 
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Burnfiide was now at Newport News with a coni- 
tnaiiil uuQiberitig about 12^000 men. Bia next step 
was to organize this force into the Ninth Army 
Corps, Obtaining authority for this purpose on 
the lifth of Jnly, he issutid Im orders ou the 22d, 
appointing his staff and organizing his corps — torni- 
ing three divisions under command of Generals Parke, 
Beno and Stevens, It bad been determined by the 
authorities at Washington to evacuate the Peninsula, 
Burnside was offered bn( declined the command of 
the Army of the Potomac* He could not supersede bis 
old comrade and friend, but he ctmld give bim an effi- 
cient support. The Niiitli Corps was moved to 
Fredericksburg by way of A quia Creek, on the 2d 
and 3d of August, General Reno, with the greater 
part of the command, was inmjediately sent up the 
Kappa liun nock to aid General Pt^pe, now sorely be- 
set by the enemy on the north bank of the Rapidan, 
iu the neighborhood of Warrenlon, and around Ma- 
nassas Junction. Burnside, after returning to the 
Peninsula to aid McClellan in his movement, was 
stationed at Fredeiicksburg, with a brigade or two 
under General Rodman. The remainder of the 
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Army of the Potomac was moved from its positions 
on the Peuinsula to Alexandria, from the IGth to the 
28th of August. The enemy, now under command 
of General Lee, after forcing Pope back upon Wash- 
ington, with sanguinary fighting around Manassas, 
at Bull Run and Chantilly — where the brave General 
Stevens lost his life — made for the upper waters of 
the Potomac, and crossed into Maryland in the early 
days of September. Meanwhile, McCIellan concen- 
trated his forces around Washington. Burnsidewas 
withdrawn from Fredericksburg, was again offered 
and again declined the command of the Army of the 
Potomac. That army was now organized in six 
corps, of which the First and Ninth formed the right 
wing, under Burnside, who was thus given the ad- 
vance. He marched upon Frederick, entering the 
town on the 12th of September — the rear-guard of 
the enemy leaving the town as our advance marched 
in — the two bodies having a smart skirmish in the 
streets. Burnside was i*eceived with joyful acclama- 
tions and a warm and demonstrative enthusiasm. 
The Ninth Corps had now four divisions, under 
Generals Willcox, who had succeeded Stevens, Stur- 
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gU, who bad succeeded to Reno's division when that 
gullaut officer took command of the corps, Uodnnnii, 
who had taken Parke'ti divisioti, as Parke himself 
had been made chief of Burnslde's staff, and Cox, 
who had brought to the corps the 'Uianawha Divis- 
ion" of Pope's army — in which Rutherford B, Hayea 
was lieutcnjuit-coh>ueI of the Twenty- third Ohio, 

The enemy, on liis retreat, made a stand at Tur- 
ner's Gap, ill the South mountain, and here, iit the 
forenoon of the 14th of September, Cox's and Will- 
cox's divisions came in contact with the rebel troops 
strongly posted • General Hookeri with the First 
CorpSf arrived about noon and was sent up to at- 
tack the enemy's left. General Reno, with the re- 
mainder of the Nitith, pushed rapidly through the 
Gap. In the latter part of the day General McClel- 
lan arrived upon the scene, and Burnside's com- 
mand, advancing on all points, cleared the mountain 
passes of every obstruction. It was a welUfought 
battle, under Burnside's eye and immediate direc* 
tion, and he certainly deserves the credit of having 
efficiently and successfully carried the mountain 
passes, McClellan approved hla plans and the man* 
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ner of their execution, and confirmed the order al- 
ready given for Reno's final advance. In the last 
hour of the day, Reno was shot dead. He was one 
of the most gallant and skillful ofiicers in our army, - 
and his death is mourned to this day as one of the 
severest losses of the war. 

On the 17th was fought the battle of Antietam. 
The Ninth Corps in advance — General Cox succeed- 
ing to the command — pushed on towards Sharps- 
burg, and now formed the left wing of the Army of 
the Potomac. Hooker, with the First Corps, was 
DOW posted on the right, and came under the com- 
mand of General Sumner, who had direction of that 
part of the army. He was moved across Antietam 
Creek on the evening of the 16th and opened the 
battle early in the morning of the following day. 
McClellan states that his plan was ^ to attack the en- 
emy's left, and as soon as matters looked favorably 
there, to move the corps of General Burnside against 
the enemy's extreme right, upon the ridge running 
to the south and rear of Sharpsburg." In front of 
Burnside's position and between him and the objec- 
tive point of his attack, was a stone bridge with low 
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parapets t which it whs uccessHry to carry in order to 
cros^ hij^ cuiuniarKl. At ton o'clock in the loreiiooii^ 
Burnsido received orders to attack. The troopa 
were imaiedintely put in motion and the attack was 
made- Twice were the regiments selected for the 
tiifik driven buck. The third attempt was success- 
ful, and hy one o*c!uck in the afternoon the bridge 
waa carried, and three divi^iona wero promptly 
thrown across — Rodiuaiif mennwhile^ crossing his 
division at a ford below. The corps gallantly as- 
cended and occnpied the ridge, and, pressing for- 
ward^ advanced to the outskirts of the town of 
Sharpsbnrgp The success of this movement de- 
pended somewhat upon the favorable result of the 
attack delivered from the right of our line. But 
that attack had been very strongly met, and nt three 
o'clock in the afternoon had almost entirely ceased. 
The left wing, which had really occupied the most 
advanced position of the day, was now pressed back- 
ward, and, retirii>g to the ridge on the other side of 
the creek, held it tirnily and could not bo dislodged. 
The night shut down upon a bloody battle-tield. 
The tosses on both sides were lar^je. In Burnside*s 
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command, General Rodman, of our own state, fell, 
mortally wounded, while gallantly leading his di- 
vision in the final struggle of the day, beyond the 
bridge. Twelve days of pain and suffering, fol- 
lowed, and on the 30th of September he died, leaving 
the memory of a brave, faithful and Christian man 
to be long and faithfully cherished by all who knew 
his worth. 

The result of the battle of Antietam, although not 
a decisive victory, was yet of such a nature as to 
compel General Lee to withdraw his army across the 
Potomac. Burnside wished to renew the battle on 
the morning of the 18th, but McClellan was not 
prepared to do so until the morning of the 19th, 
when it was discovered that there was no enemy 
in front, except about two thousand wounded men 
who could not be moved, and as many more un- 
buried dead. General Lee had returned to Vir- 
ginia. For the next few weeks the two armies lay 
inactive on opposite sides of the Potomac. McClel- 
lan was desirous of winteiino: in the neighborhood 
for the purpose of re-fitting and re-organi?ing his 
command. The President was desirous of striking 
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another blow upon the enemy before the winter set 
iu. Early in October he ordered McClellaa to take 
hh army across the Fotoniac. But it was uot till 
the list of November that tlie eatiro command was 
finally trail inferred to Viriifiiiia. It then advanced 
with celerity— General Leo retiring np the valley of 
the Shenandoah, our own army making its way along 
upon the eastern side of the Blue Kidge, On the 
7th of November headquarters were at Warrenton, 
and there, on the eveniJig of that day, a epecial mes- 
senger arrived from Waabington, bearing an or- 
der from the War Department, relieving General 
McCIellan and appointing General Burnside to the 
command of the Army of the Potomac, The order 
was dated on the 5th, atid on the Uth, after much se- 
rums and even prayerful thought j Burnside assumed 
command. "With diffidence for myself," were the 
closing words of the general order, *^but with a 
proud confidence in the unswerving loyalty and do- 
tenninatioji of tbo gaUant army now entrusted to my 
care, I accept its control with the steadfast assur- 
ance that the just cause will prevail:" 

The honor to which Buruside had now been raised 
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was cousidered, next to the coEniuand-in-cliief, the 
highest ill the army. When it was a mattc?r ^vhieh 
allowed of discussion , lie hud declined it, fur he felt 
that his friend, McCIellaii, should Ije alhiwed an op- 
portunity to retrieve the lossca which had been suf- 
fered in the Penini^uhir campaign. Doubtless had 
Burnside been summoned to Washington for cousnl- 
tation» he would still have pleaded that McCJcllan 
should be retained in command — at least, till after 
the battle for which McClellan says in his repoii he 
was preparing, and which could hardly be long de- 
layed. But the order was now peremptory, and 
could not be avoided. There was nothing left for 
Bnrnside but to obey* lie appreciated the confi- 
dence which the government reposed in him, and he 
understood the greatness of the honor. But he also 
felt the weight of the responsibility which had now 
come upon him. The sense of personal obligation 
in all matters of public duty was at all times very 
strong with him — never more so than now. It was 
a large command — in a letter to me at the time, he 
called it "enormous." He knew that many of the 
general officers were strongly attached to McClellan. 
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It was natural, too, that with all tho pcri^onril good 
will which Biiroaide attrauted to himself, there should 
still ho a feelings that a stranger^ so to speak, had 
come to tnke tho coTDinaiid, piissing over those who 
were moi-e closely ideutiKed with tho Armj^ of the 
Poloinac and itij career. There was also a modest 
appreciation of liia own ability. But to decline the 
position thus accorded to him, and almost forced 
upon him, would be an indication of a lack of interest 
in the ciuise, and tniglit even be interpreted as a dis- 
incH nation for the service, which Buruside did not 
and could not feel. Conscious of all the ditEcidties 
of the situation, he accepted it with an entire and pa- 
triotic devotion to the pul>Hc good. 

The army was conoeutrated and halted for afewduya 
around Warrenton, It was in a menaure re-organ- 
ized in three gnind divijjtons — of two corps each — - 
respectively under Generals Sumner, Hooker and 
Franklin, It numbered at the time, in the immedi- 
ate front, 127,574. Besides these, about 100,000 
men were distributed around Washington and* along 
the upper Potomac. Tho entire force was under 
Bumside*s command, I nit the new organization in 
4 
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grand diyisions applied only to that part of it which 
was in face of the enemy. With this force, Burn- 
side prepared for active and aggressive movements. 
His plan was to march upon Fredericksburg by way 
of Falmouth, crossing the Rappahannock at the lat- 
ter place, occupying the town and the hills beyond. 
Communication with Washington was to be had by 
way of Aquia Creek and the Potomac river. This 
was the first step. The objective point was Rich- 
mond itself. With plenty of supplies at Fredericks- 
burg, '' wagon trains can be organized," says the gen- 
eral in his written plan, "and filled with at least 
twelve days' provisions, when a rapid movement can 
be made upon Richmond, direct, by way of such 
roads as are open to us." As the bridges across the 
Rappahannock had been destroyed, pontons would 
be required to cross the army. It would also be 
necessary to provide a vast amount of supplies — for- 
age, horses, mules, beef-cattle and subsistence — and 
these should be ready at Fredericksburg, upon the 
arrival of the army at that place, or soon afterwards. 
The plan, after considerable discussion between 
Burnside and the authorities at Washington, was ac- 
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cepted< There seems, Lowever, to Imve been some 
misunderstanding of the detiiik by General Ilalleck, 
who, at that time, held the position of generaUin- 
chief. The contemplated movement was evidently 
not so clear to Uini, as it was to the genenil who con- 
ceived it and was now prepared to put it into exe- 
cution. 

Burnalde, believing that his pl^ii was as fully un- 
derstood by the President and General Ilalleck as it 
was by himself, set bii* army in motion > The ad- 
vance started ou the 15th of November and arrived 
at Falmouth on the 17th. Headquarterij started on 
the IGth and arrived on the lt)th. No ponton 
train bad reached the Kappuhannoek, and tbere was 
no intelligence of any. The abundant supplies that 
had been asked for were not forthcoming. Rain be- 
gan to fall. The river was rising. The fords above 
Fal month were impracticable. There were no means 
of crossing the army, and the commanding general, 
chagrined and disappointed, found that his plans 
were frustrated at the very first stage. General 
Lee, finding that our army had left Warrenton, 
made a rapid march across the country and down the 
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south bank of the Rappahaunock, and on the 22d of 
November, his troops deployed along the hills in the 
rear of Fredericksburg. The road to Richmond was 
effectually blocked. Three days afterwards, on the 
25th of November, late in thd afternoon, the ponton 
train, having suffered various misfortunes by laud 
and sea, arrived near the general headquarters. 
General Daniel P. Woodbury, who had charge of the 
matter, had requested General Hal leek to delay the 
movement of the army for a few days that he might 
make the connection sure. But that officer declined 
to hold the army back, and it accordingly moved, as 
I have stated, only to find itself stopped at Fal- 
mouth, with no further means of progress at its dis- 
posal. 

What should be done next ? was the question at 
headquarters. After the cold and snowy weather in 
November the temperature became more favorable 
for military movements, and it hardly seemed advis- 
able to put the army into winter quarters. The 
pontons were in camp and supplies had become 
abundant. General Burnside was unwilling to sit 
down quietly under the first failure. He wished to 
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make nuutber attempt to move hia army towards 

Kichtoond. The chief ohstacle ni the way was tho 
army of General Lee, strongly pointed and foiiified 
an the hill a above Fredericksburg — 1\ few regiments 
holding the town itself. After careful deliberation, 
Buraside decided to cross the Rappahannock and 
make an attack upon Lee^s position, Lee himself 
seemed to have no incliimtion to take the ofleusive. 
His army was well estfiljlishcd, and communication 
with Kichmoud was easy. Ho quietly awaited the 
attack* On thu 10th of December, Bnruside con- 
centrated his army — in available force about 100,000 
men— along the river front* On the 11th, under 
cover of a heavy bombardmentt six bridges were 
laid — not without opposition from the enemy's troopa 
ID the town^ — and one division and two brigades were 
sent aero^s to hold the town and the bridge-heads* 
On one of the lower bridges the Second Ilhode Isl- 
and crossed, leading the column. On the 12th, the 
remainder of the army — with the exception of Gene- 
ral Hooker*s grand division, held in reserve — ^was scut 
across. The battle was to be fought on the next day. 
The general plan was to make a vigorous attack witJi 
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our left upou Lee'a right, about a mile below the 
town, Bcize the road in the rear vf the hills, if possi- 
ble, and compel the enemy to move out of tlie earth- 
works on the crcdt of the ridge by tukiug them in 
flank tmd revers^e^ If this movement should prove 
successful the right und centre were to move directly 
upou the heights and force the enemy into rctreat# 
The plan of battle seemed both feasible and hopefuL 
Its success depended upon the celerity and vigor 
with which the opening attack was delivered, and the 
promptness and force with which it should be sup- 
ported. By twelve o'clock, meridian, all the nec- 
essary dispositions were made by General Frank- 
lin, who held command upon the left» and the at- 
tacit was made by General filcadc's division, sup- 
ported by General Gibbon's- It was galhintly, and 
for a moment successfully, delivered. The troopa 
charged the enemy's position with great vigor, pierced 
the ilrst, and very nearly reached the second line, 
breaking in pieces enccessively three brigades* Gen- 
eral Gibbon's division hurried up in support* But 
uow Jackson's corps of the em^my's arn]^^ appeared 
upon the scene aud our men were forced back. Ke- 
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inforcementa wore sadly iieoded, but reinforcements 
dtJ Dot coino. General Franklin had about 47,000 
men — to speak correctly, 46,892 — with 116 pieces 
v( artillery, under his coinnKind, Ho sent Meade 
with 5,000 men to attack, and Gibbon with about as 
niHuy more, to support. On the call for reinforce- 
meutB^ a brigade uuder General Ward wus pushed 
forward, i^ut it eould do no tuoro than help extri- 
cate the troops in front fropi their perilous position. 
At half-past one o'clock Uurnside s^eut a written or- 
der to Franklin to advance with all his available 
force and carry tho enemy's position in his front. 
The order was not obeyed, because, as Frankliu says, 
" darkness would have overtaken ns before we could 
reach the enemy." He even called the order, if he 
is correctly reported, ''the last resource of all weak 
generals : an attack along the whole line." The 
movemeut from our kft thus became a decided 
fiiilure. 

The attack made by the centre and right of our 
line, notwithstanding the discouraging result of the 
attack of the left wing, was well aud bravely deliv- 
ered * T he g r ou n d w as a so me w h at 1 tr okc u p lai n an d 
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was Bwept by the en*?my'3 fire. As the success of 
this movement depended to a considenil)le degre© 
upon the favorublc issue of the attack made from our 
left, there was little hope of victory wheu that iittaek 
failed- But the men behaved with the utmost gal- 
lantry, Tliey made most daring but iuefficient 
charges upon the enemy's worksi returning again 
and again to the attack. Thivjugh the short winter 
afternoon — lung enough ^ indeed, to those who were 
engaged — the sUjpe in rear of the town waa a sheet 
of fire aud a scene of carnnge. It was like njarch- 
ing up the glacis of a fortress. The earth- works on 
the crest, the stone wall at " Alary e's," thundered 
with artillery and blazed with musketry. The Army 
of the Potomac — 'gal Ian t, long-enduring and persist- 
ent — was hold at bay till the sun went down and 
darkness shut out the fearful view. The battle 
closed with the disastrous defeat of our forces all 
along the lino, 8umner and Hooker had done every- 
thing that man could do to retrieve the failure of our 
left, but that failure was decisive. 

Yet our troops held their positions, and Burnside 
wished to renew the battle on the next day. He 
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wouM even luivo put hiDiself at*the head of the 
Niuth Corps and stormed the heights in peraoti. The 
column was formed and reaJj. But the three grand 
divii^ion commanders di^stiaded bini from the at- 
tempt, aad bo finally — though with reluctiiucc — gave 
it up, Diiriug the 14th and 15th our forces held the 
town, the wounded wert^ sent to the re^ir, and a part 
of the dead were buried. On tbe night of the 16tb, 
favored by gtorm and darknessJj tbe array i^as sU 
lently withdrawn across the river without molesta- 
tion, and tbe bi idgea were taken up. A month more 
of pleasant weather passed, and Burns ide, by no 
means discuuriiged by hh failure, prepared once 
luorti to try his streugtii with the loe. Tbe fords 
above Falmtmtb were carefully examine J, with a 
view to crossing tbe Kapptihannock and giving bat- 
tle to Lee upon bis left flank. Meanwhile, Bur aside 
visited VVasbingtt>u and bad a long, free and frank 
conference with tbe President, the iSoeretary of \Var 
and the General-in-chicf, in which the whole situation 
was fully discussed. lie offered to resign, but Mi\ 
Liucoln would not listen to such a proposal, and bo 
returned to headquarters completely assured of tbe 
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confidence of tht administration. Preparations were 
made for an immediate movement, in accordance 
with advice both verbal and in writing from General 
Halleck, and with his own disposition to actively en- 
gage the enemy. It was decided to cross the Bap- 
pahannock at Banks's Ford and United States Ford, 
with a view of turning Lee's left flank and obliging 
him to fight us in open field. The army moved out 
of its encampments on the 20th of January, 1863, 
reached the neighborhood of Banks's Ford — where 
the main body was to cross — about nightfall, and 
prepared to make the passage on the following morn- 
ing. But soon after dark a furious storm burst upon 
the soldiers in bivouac. The rain fell in torrents, 
and soon reduced the roads to a mass of mud and 
mire. It was impossible to advance, and the move- 
ment, thus stopped by the elements, was given up. 
The army returned to camp as best it could, and im- 
mediately went into winter quarters. On the 25th 
of January, Burnsicle was relieved of the command 
and was succeeded by General Hooker, to whom he 
transferred it on the 26th. He immediately re- 
turned to his home in Providence, where he quietly 
remained till the middle of March. 
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NouG of General Burnside^s friends would wish to 
disguise the fact that hia comtnand .of the Aioiy of 
the Potomac was a fjiihire in execution, if not in ad- 
ministration. He did not hitnsclf dc'sire to dissruise 
it* His plans were good. They were suhstantially 
the same whicli Grant fullowed in his Virginia cam- 
paign of 1864- The maia difference was tbntGmnt*s 
lines of march were more in the interior than those 
which Bnrneide prt>posed. The olyective point was 
the tjatue. Ournsido dcsignotl to luarch hy way of 
Bowling Green, which would l>ring him nearer tlie 
coast of Chesapeake Bay. He hoped to tuko his 
supplies with him, or to hesnpplied frt»m Port Koyat 
aud other accessihle points until he reached the 
James, when he could hold his comtminicatiokis with 
Washington directly l>y water. Had the pontons 
been ready at Falmouth, had his supplies been sent 
there to meet him on his arrival, had he been nhle to 
cross the Rappahannock, as he intended, and seis^e 
the hills in the rear of Fredericksburg, in all human 
probability his movement would hare been success- 
ful. All the grand division communders have ex- 
pressed the opinion that he would have succeeded 
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had not this failure occurred at the very beginning. 
There was a great lack of energy somewhere in send- 
ing forward from Washington the bridge material. 
When the ponton-train was fairly in motion by land, 
it suflFered many mishaps. The boats that were sent 
by water had no wagons. A series of accidents and 
delays occurred, and the army was fairly stranded 
on the north bank of the Rappahannock. 

After the first failure many of the subordinate 
generals seemed to lose heart in the enterprise. The' 
winter was coming on and they did not wish to move 
till spring. They hesitated about attacking Lee in 
his strong position. There were discussions and 
bickerings among different portions of the command 
which impaired the efficiency and seriously lowered 
the tone and morale of the army. There was a vant 
of cooperation with the chief on the part of those 
who should have been most zealous and helpful. 
On the day of battle all these various influences were 
felt. It is not too much to say that General Frank- 
lin did not clearly understand what was expected of 
him, nor was he cordially or earnestly disposed to 
carry out the aggressive movement assigned to his 
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directioa. He bad a grand opportutiity, but be had 
neither tbe heart nor the mind to improve it. The 
man who could publicly cjdll bis commiuiding officer 
"a weak gtMicml," eouid not be expected to give him 
a hearty obedience * or a warm support* The well- 
plaiined enterprise fuiled. That it would have suc- 
ceeded in more favorable circunistances and under 
tbe influence of a stronger wit), tbe campaign of 1864 
afterwards proved. 

There la other evidence ^ indeed, which comes from 
one of tbe chief actors in tbe scene, and which car- 
ries the weight of del tlie rate utterance and the assur- 
Quce of tbe higlieet soldierly qualities of character. 
General Meade himself, in his evidence before the 
committee on the conduct of tbe war, expressed the 
oi^nion that a victory would have been gained had 
he been properly supported. In ati address which 
be made a few mouths after the battle, he said in the 
course of his remarks : "I speak of Fredericksburg* 
where the Pennsylvania iieserve Corps crossed and 
,lcd the advance, unaided and ahnie, up the heights, 
and held their position for half au hour, while tha 
others crossed. Had they been followed and sup- 
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ported by other troops, their courage that day would 
have won a victory." That the enemy's line was 
pierced, was very rudely shaken, and on the point 
of being broken altogether, becomes clear from the 
accounts which have been published on the other 
side. The attack of General Meade was severe 
enough to call for the presence and the utmost exer- 
tion of Lee's best general, Stonewall Jackson, to re- 
pel it. His enthusiastic biographer says that he 
seemed possessed by the ''genius of battle" in that 
hour of danger, "and his countenance glowed as 
from the glare of a great conflagration." Other evi- 
dence of a similar character, and to the same pur- 
port, abounds. It comes from both sides, and there 
can be but little doubt, that had adequate support 
been promptly sent forward from our left wing, tBe 
fortunes of the day would have been diflferent. A 
great victory was within our grasp. 

But whatever may have been the cause of the fail- 
ure, Burnside was not the man to shrink from tak- 
ing upon himself the responsibility of it. He sought 
no shelter. His magnanimity shone out more con- 
spicuously than ever. "For the failure I am re- 
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fiponsihle,'* ho snyt^* When relieved , he aaiU to the 
President: ^'Neither you nor General Hooker will 
be H happier mau than myself, if htj shall gain a vic- 
tory on the KappabaruHJi k/' 'Give your full and cor- 
dial support a ad cu-operatioti to the brave and skill- 
ful general who is to com maud you," he said to the 
iirmy as be traua( erred his com maud, Kothing could 
be more gcuerous, and nothing could be more char- 
acCeristic* Nor were theye worda the formal expres- 
sion whieb the occasion seemed to demand. I hap- 
pened to bo at headquarters during tire Lime when 
biB mind vvaa mostly exercised in regard to the many 
trying matters eouneeted with his failure, I liad 
with him the very freest and fullest conversation. 
He would call me up in the morning, an hour or two 
before the camp was astir, and wc would pace up 
and down the lines of tents, earnestly and frankly 
discussing the situation of aBairs. While ho was 
entirely ontspokeji, he wari always generous and 
kind in the expression of his oinnions of the officers 
of the army< I cannot recall a single word of un- 
just disparagement of the soldierly qualities even of 
those who were known to be lukewarm in their sup- 
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port or lacking in their con^dence in his judgment. 
I am sure that what h© said in public wnw the ex- 
pression of the genuine feeling of his heart. In the 
full light which beat npon him he was the same man 
as ill the unresei-ved intercourse of private friend- 
Bhip. For he had nothing to concoaK He bad no 
private enmities to cherish, as he had no private 
Tvrongs to redress. The enemy on the other side of 
the Kappahannock was the enemy of his country and 
not of himself. It happened while I was at Fal- 
mouth that some scouting party brought in among 
other things an intercepted letter addressed to Stone- 
wall Jackson, from his wife or some friend of the 
family, announcing the birth of a ehild. It was 
promptly forwarded to its destination under a flag of 
truce, and its receipt was kindly and courteously ac- 
knowledged. ^ 

Moreover, I am well assured that there were not 
then, or afterwards, any feelings of personal injury 
towards those officers who had the most to do with 
thwarting his plans. lie had contemplated a move- 
ment across the Kappuliannoek at a point about six 
or seven miles below Fredericksburg, to divert the 
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enemy's attention while Gcuenil AvuriH with the 
cavalry was to tDiikp a mid upon tlio ciieray'a rear 
by way of the uppur fi*rd8. This was iu the last 
dujs of Deccniber» \Sf>i. One or two tiffieor^, oh- 
taiuing leave of absence, went directly to Wtishing- 
toii, and, in an iotorview with the President » por- 
Buaded him that such a moveniont woidil he disas- 
trous- The President was induced at once to tele- 
graph an order thiit uu movement be made without 
letting him know. The cavalry foree had already 
stHfted, and of course liad to bo recalled. Burnside 
was grievously dii^appointed, aud iniuiodiuteJy went 
to Wajshiugton (as I have said) to consult with the 
President and the Secretary of War. lie then as- 
certained by what means his contemplated movement 
bad been frustrated. It was a time wheu* if ever, a 
tnan would be jnstificd in using the languuge of 
strong invective agaijist those who had thus abused 
bta confidence. Ilut Buruside hail an admirable self- 
control ; and, though gi'ieved and imliguaiit, that he 
was hindered and baulked iu this unworthy way, it 
wa« yet more on account of the injury that was done 
to the cause than of the indignity that was put upon 
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himself. I speak on this matter from personal knowl- 
edge, for I waa with him at the tiaie be went to 
Washington. He made nivarm protest to the Presi- 
dent aganiBt Buch practices, for he was &trougly con- 
vinced that they were vastly prejudicial to the inter- 
estd of the service. They were proofs of insuhordi- 
natitm. But, what was worse in his eyes, they were 
unpatriotic and disloyal. His personal grievances 
were lost sight of in the greater injury that threat- 
ened the Kepublic if suib acts were allowed to 
go unnoticed and unpunished. It was iu this spirit 
that "order No. 8" — dismissing some officers from 
the service and relieving others from contimand in 
the Army of the Potomac — was written, but not is- 
sued' It may be accepted as the declaration more 
of a public principle than a personal intent. For 
If? hat I would wish to emphasize is, that the keenest 
feeling that General Burns! do had iu the matter, was 
not personab If ever there was a mim or a pub- 
lic officer that was able to sink his private feeling 
in his service of the country's intei-est and wel- 
fare, Burnsidc was that man. It was an admira- 
ble and a very conspicuous feature in his character, 
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and il has beon illustrated in 8o many ways and ou 
60 many field^t aa to be stated hero >yjthout a qaes* 
tion or a doubt I 

It is u gniteful tusk to turn from discusi^ions of 
this kind to sec ties of more brilliant and successful 
adventure. Gene ml Buruside was asslgued to the 
conimaud of the Department of the Ohio ou tbo IClh 
of March, 1863. He arriyed at Ciuciunati, the head- 
quarters of the department, on the 23d, and iisisumed 
command on the '25th. lie held the position until 
the lltb of December* Two divisiona of the Niuth 
Corps were sent to him in April, and he thns had 
tho pleasure of welcoming to his cotumHud hia for- 
mer companions in anns. The three iiuportaut 
events of General Burn side's admiulistration of tho 
Department of the Ohio, were the arrest, trial and 
couvictioii of Clement L. Vnllandighmn for disloyalty 
to the government, the entire siippresyioii of John 
Morgan s raid and the extinatiou of his force of par- 
tizans, and the deliverance of East Tennessee from 
the rule of the Sonthern Confederacy* An episode 
of the operatUms of this period was tho participa- 
tion of the Niiith Corps » uuder General Parke, iu 
the capture of Vicksburg by General Grant. 
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Tho arrest of Vallaudighiim was oue of those acta 
which a bold and loyal man is sometimes obliged to 
perform at the ri&k of transgressing the bounds of 
ordiniiry obedieuce to the strict letter of tho hiw. 
There is no question that the speeches made before 
the arrest were calculated to weaken the power of 
the government, and were extremely dit^loyal, if not 
absolutely treasonable. In an address about the 1st 
of May, Mr. Vallandigham was unusiuiHy violent 
and vituperative. The President, the army, General 
Buruside and the general orders issued fur maintain- 
ing the peace of the department, were the 6uhjecta 
of especial invective. The speaker was arrested on 
the night of the 4th and immediately taken to Cin- 
cinnati- He was at once tried by a military com- 
mission and sentenced to *' confinement in Rome for- 
tress uf tbe United States • * * during the 
continuance of the war*" The sentence was ap- 
proved by Burnside^ and Vallandigham was ordered 
to bo confined in Fort Warren. Meanwhile, appH^ 
cation was made for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
United States Circuit Court, for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. Learned counsel on both sides pre- 
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seuted the case before Judgo Leavitt — ^a magislrate 
of tbirty years' stnnding. After patient bearing, the 
writ wa8 refused. The President, however, with 
characteristic eagacity, com muted the Benteuce to 
one of baiiishment from loyal territory, and ordered 
Mr, Vallaiidigham to be sent beyond the lines of our 
armies r through General Rosecratia, then command- 
ing at the front. The order was promptly obeyed. 
Mr. Lincoln rightly jndt^ed, that to the Confederacy 
the disloyal orator would be an unwelcome guest. 
He was coldly received j and he afterwards trans- 
ferred himself to Canada, where he found iiu asylum 
till the lajst days of the war, when he was permitted 
to return home. 

That which is interesting to us in this transaction, 
is the spirit in which Burnside curried it through to 
j^B end. Lie declared tbut be considered it his duty 
to "stop license ajjd intemperate diseussi<m, which 
tend^ to weaken the authority of the guvernment and 
the army," Speakers who attempted to inflame the 
passions of the populace by their disloyal utterances 
would be met by the strong hand of military power- 
**They must not use license," said Burnaide, "and 
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plead tliut they are exercising li!)erty. In thia De- 
[inr tine? lit it cannot lie douc. I i^hall use all the 
[Mnvcr I fifivc to hrcak down such licetise, and I am 
sure I wilt l»e i?u stunned hy nil honci^t niL*n. At all 
cvtjntri, 1 M'ill huvc the conscitaisiiefis, before God, of 
having done my duty to my country; and when I 
am siverved from the performance of that duty by 
any pressure, public or private, or by any prejudice, 
I will no longer be a man or a patriot." There is no 
doubt, thiit the prompt and decisive action which was 
taken in this case, bad a very tranquilJizing effect 
throughout the Northwest. There had previously 
been many violent harangues, which, in the leniency 
of the government, had been overlooked. After the 
arrest of Vall^ndigbam, these harangues practically 
ceaj^ed- It was found that the commander of the 
Department of the Ohio \v onld not tolerate any such 
doingB within the bounds of his jurisdiction. There 
Tvere to be no enemies in the rear. Disloyalists at 
the Xarth were to go tu their own place. Even 
there — wiiliin the lines of the Southern army — they 
would not be corciiall}' received, Mou whose busi- 
ness was maiuly to talk treason had no real standing 
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anywhere* Those who were eng;iiged in a life and 
death struggle with the govern rm^iit did not \vii?h for 
recruits wiioso chief wtstipon wfia their tongue. But 
such men. did not care to tight, and so tlie^^ sought 
safety in sileuce. Thw arrest of Vtdlandighani ex- 
tinguished tlie entire brood. 

General John IL Morgan was an iulrepid and ac- 
tive ptirtizan, and during the month of July he niado 
a raid through the 3uutliern counties of Indiana and 
Ohio, which at one time threatened very serious re- 
sults* Morgan, witli a force of two or three thou- 
sand mountL*d nion and four pieces of artillery, broke 
through our lines in Kentucky on the 2d of July. 
Pushing forward, not without opposition, he reached 
the Ohio river at Bran den burgh ou the t^th, and cap- 
turing two steamers, ho ferried his command across, 
and, having placed his men and animals safely on the 
Indiana side, burnt liis trarisi)ortd. Eor a time, it 
seemed as though he wa^ uljout to do a vast deal of 
tnischief* But Cnrusido hnd already <u'ganized pur- 
suing forces which followed closely upon his heels, 
patrolled the river with armed boats, emphjyed the 
Diilttia that were available, arranged a system of de- 
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fence for tbe towaa most seriuualy threatened, and, 
ill fine, effectually bemmed id the daring raider. 
Morgan attempted to makt^ bis escape acrosi^ tbe 
Oliio ut different points, but was effectually baffled 
everywhere. He wat* hotly pursued through the 
lower range of counties, his rear, under Basil Duke, 
his second in command, was overtaken and captured 
on the l^th, another part of the band was taken on 
the 20th, and on tbe 27tb, Morgan hiniself and the 
rest of the command were compelled to surrender. 
No similar enterprise on either side, during the war, 
came to such an inglorious end. 

When tbe Department of tbe Ohio was organized, 
it coiBprised tlie states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan, with Eastern Kentucky and prospectively 
East Tennessee, The last named portion of the De- 
partment was stUI in tbe hands of tbe rebels, Burn- 
side directed Jiis attention to the relief and occu- 
pation of East Tennessee immediately upon taking 
command- In making a movement in tbis direct ion, ^ 
two objects were held in view — tu protect the left 
flunk of General Kosecrans, who was operating in 
West Tennessee, and to deliver a loyal population 
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from a ml© which had become both oppressive and 
hntefuK Regarding this as of chief iniportaiico in 
the »dEninbtnition of his dcpiirtnient, Biirnside to- 
ceived authority to orgniiizo the Twenty-third Corps, 
which h© hoped to lead, with Ibc two divisions of 
the Ninth Corps » over the monn tains. His pluna 
were formed > und, with the advice nud co-operation 
of Generals Thomns and Rosecrans, preparations 
were early made to begin the movement- By the 
2d of June, everything was ready, nud headrpmrterg 
were transferred from Cincinnati to Lexington. Bnt 
on the 3d, orders came from Wiibblngton to send the 
JJinth to the re-iiiforcomeiit of General Grant, who 
was then operating against Vickshnrg. On the 4th, 
the Ninth, under General Parke, was started p It 
did excellent service in Mississippi, and received the 
thanks of General Grant. Bnt its departure post- 
poned the movement into East Tenuesseo, for a sea- 
son. After the suppression of Morgan and his band, 
the project was taken up anew, and, at last, on the 
16 th of August, Burn side moved out from Lexing- 
ton. The Ninth Corps bad not yet returned to Ken* 
tticky, and the moveaient was made hy the Twenty- 
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third, re- in forced by new levies from differeot por- 
tions of the Department- The design was to cross 
the Cumberhind mountains by unfrequented roads 
and parses, which « owing to their difficulty, had been 
left unguarded by the enemy. Cutting looae from 
his communications, Burnside left Crab Orchard on 
the 21st of Angutit, and on the 30th, arrived at 
Montgomery. The next two days were occupied in 
crossing the last ridge, and on the 1st of September 
the command marched into Kingston and proceeded 
at once to Knox vi He, arriving there on the 3d. The 
army was divided into five cohimns, that w^re 
united at Montgomery, except the cavahy, which 
passed through Wheeler's Gap and occupied Knox- 
ville ou the 1st of September < The movement was 
an entire success. The enemy's general, Buckner, 
was completely surprised, but succeeded in getting 
off with most of his force, retreating southward in 
considerable haste, leaving behind a large amount of 
military stores and public property. Twenty-five 
hundred of the enemy, with eleven pieces of artil- 
lery, were left at Cumberland Gap without ordera, 
and on the 9th of September, fell into Burnside*s 
hands as prisoners of war. 
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This march over tbe Cumber Imid inoiujUitis tiikcs 
rank among the mosjt brilliant aehievemeiita of the 
war. It was the first time in the uuuree of ibe strug- 
gle that an Union army had moved independently of 
ltd line of eomnmniL*atioii- Cavalry niid8 bad been 
conducted on both aides with dillcring rean!ts. But 
this was ail important movement of 18,000 men^ not 
for inflicting a temporary injury, but for permanent 
occupation. It was effected with as inn eh celerity 
as the nature of the way a and mountain paths would 
permit. The wagon trains were obliged to nniko a 
considerable detour to tind suiUd)le roads, while the 
troops on foot and horseback, clambered over tb« 
heights and through the gaps^^. Many of tlie horses 
and mules were broken down by tfie severity of the 
march, and the men were obliged to take to the 
drag-ropes to haul the artillery over the obstructions 
in the way. But every dithculty was cheerfully sur- 
mounted, the army descended into the valley and 
East Tennessee was conquered without a Imltle. 
Apart from the difticulties, tbc march was very pic» 
turesquc. Otlicers and men recall with pleasure 
the scenes of beauty and graudeur which every mile 
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of progress d isc 1 o a e d . T h e i r 1 e tiers a re v ery graphi o 
and even onthiisiastic ia description of the country 
through which they passed. 

But that which excited the most grateful feelings 
was the very warm and cordial reception with which 
the troops were met. There were no more loyal 
people in the North than the people of East Tennes- 
see, They felt that the coming of an Union army 
was indeed a deliverance. They welcomed Burn- 
eide with most joyful acclamations. There was a 
considerable number of East Tennessee soldiers in 
his army, and the scenes at their meeting with kins- 
men, friends and neighbors, are spoken of as most 
affecting. The old flag, which had been hidden 
ftwny^ and in some instances, buried in the ground, 
was brought forth and Seated from every staff* 
Knoxvitle was radiant with the stars and stripes. 
It was an hour of genuine triumph; and the satis- 
faction of having achieved this brilliant and in every 
way gratifying success, went far to compensate for 
the disappointment and gloom of the defeat at Fred- 
ericksburg- The real importance of the movement 
was also seen in the occupation of the railroad, which 
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tvu^ the coLineeLtng line of cotiimiiiitciitkm Wiweeti 
the iidyaQced aiiuies of the caemy, east und weat. 
Buriisido received the tbauki^ uf tlie President for 
his great success. 

During the next six weeks the valluy uf the Hul- 
8too wajs occupied and the niilroad destroyed hs I'ur 
eastward as the Virglriin Hue. Early in October the 
Niatb Corps joined the little army aod swelled its 
proportions to about 25^000 uien. Bt^fore its ar- 
rival, tlie reijel General Bragg, re-rnforced by Long- 
streets corps from Lee's army in Virginia, defeated 
Kosecrans at Cliiekamauga and pu^^hcd him back to 
Chattanooga. Eiubuldcned by this Buccess, the gov- 
ernment at Kichmorid determined to make a bold ef- 
fort to recover East Ttinuessee, and sent Longstreet 
against Burns ide. Meanwhile, General Grant had 
been placed in command uf the military division of 
the Mississippi, and, relieving Kosecraus by Thomas, 
appointed ^Sherman to the command of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, retaining Bnrnside in com- 
mand at Knoxville. Longstreet lirst came in con- 
tact with our troops on the 14th of November, near 
LoudoQ, where a smart action took place with a fa^ 
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vorable result for our side. Burnstde, however, iu 
order to relieve Grant altogether from Lougstreet'a 
pi-esence ou his left flank, decided to withdraw to 
Knoxville, On the way, a severe CDgagemeDt oc* 
curred on the IGth of November at Campbell's Sta- 
tion, in which the enemy was decidedly worsted. 
Ou the next day the march waa resumed toward 
Kuoxville, Longstreet following; and on the 18tb 
there was another action near the town, which re- 
sulted in an advantage for our forces, under the im- , 
mediate command of General Sanders — a very bril- 
liant and promising officer— who was mortoUy wound- 
ed. The effect of these movements was to compel 
Longstreet to undertake the siege of Knoxville. 
The town itself was well for ti Bed, and could only be 
carried by regular approaches, Longstreet sat down 
before it and began to lay his parallels, hoping to 
reduce the place by starvation. Hut on the 23d, 
24th and 25th of November, the battles of Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Kidge were fought, and 
Longstreet found it necessary to make an assault* 
The attack was delivered against Fort Sanders ou 
the 2i)th of November, and was a complete and dis- 
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astrous failure. A day or two after this, Sherman 
was 8<3Ut up the Tcnues&ee river, uud on the 5th of 
Deceniber, Loiigstreet riiised the siege of Kuoxville 
iiud retreated up the Vttlley of the HoJaton^ taking 
pOBt near the Virgin in liue^ hut refratniiig from all 
offensive operations. The biographer of General 
Lee calls Lungs treet's expedition to KnoxviUe an 
"unfortunate*' one, and says that he was sent upon 
it by the folly of "President" Davis. 

The successful defence of Knoxville brought the 
campaign io East Tennessee to an end, Burnside 
was reHeved of the command of the Department of 
the Ohio by General Foster, on the llt)i of Decem- 
ber, and leaving Knox vi lie on the 14tb, arrived at 
his home in Providence on the 23d. He had done 
an excellent and a very important work, and re- 
ceived therefor the thanks of Congress iu a resolu- 
tion approved by the President on the 28th of Janu- 
ary » 1864. The occupation of East Tennessee was 
an effectual protection to the left flank of the army 
operating towards Atlanta, The deliverance of the 
people from the rule of the rebel government was a 
signal benefit for which they coutd not be too grate- 
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ful, and no name is dearer to them now than Bum- 
side's. The success of the whole movement, from 
beginning to end, reflecting the highest honor upon 
the gallant leader, was yet modestly disclaimed by 
bim, with characteristic generosity, in favor of "the 
under officers and the men in the ranks." Those of- 
ficers and men, speaking through Major Burrage, of 
the Thirty- sixth Massachusetts, declare that they 
will ever be proud to say : " We fought with Burn- 
side at Campbell's Station and in the trenches at 
Knoxville." 

It was while Burnside was at Knoxville that he 
conceived and submitted to the authorities at Wash- 
ington a plan for a march to the sea. He stated it 
in brief as follows : "To move on the south side of 
the Tennessee, through Athens, Columbus and Ben- 
ton, past the right flank of the enemy, sending a 
body of cavalry along the railroad, or on its west 
side, to threaten the enemy's flank and cover the 
movement of the main body, which, consisting of 
7,000 infantry and 5,000 cavalry, will move rapidly 
down the line of the East Tennessee and Georgia 
railroad to Dalton, destroying the enemy's commu- 
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iucatiou9»3ei!dii]g a cavalry force tu Roiuo to destroy 
the machine works and powder mills at that place; 
the main body moving rapidly on the direct road to 
Atlanta, the railroad centre, and there entirely de-- 
etroying the enemy's eommunications, breaking up 
the depots, etc. ; thence moving to some point on 
the coast, where cover can be obtained, as shall be 
agreed upon. It is proposed to take no trains, but 
to live upon the country and the supplies at the ene- 
my's depots, destroying such as we do not use. If 
followed by the enemy , as we undoubtedly shall be, 
Eosccrans will be relieved and enabled to advance, 
and from the celerity of our mavemeut and the de- 
struction of bridges, etc.^ in our rear, the chances 
of escaping material injury from pursuit, are in our 
favor. Our chief loss would probably be from strag- 
glers." This despatch to General Halleck was dated 
September 30, 1863- On the 2d of October, the 
reply came; "Distant expeditions iuto Georgia are 
not now contemplated,'* A year later than this, name- 
ly, on the 2 1st of September, 18C4, General Sher- 
man had the plan, as he says, "in his mind's eye." 
On the 26th of September ho became "more posi- 
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tive in his coiiTiction^ but was in doubt as to time 
and manner." In the course of a day or two he was 
"perfectly convinced," On the 29th> he telegraphed 
Halleck that he preferred "to muke the moyemeat 
on Milledgeville, Millen and Savannah." On the 
lat of October, he asked General Grant for permis-* 
sion to destroy Atlanta and march across Georgia 
to Savannah or Charleston, On the 2d of Novem- 
ber, Grant telegraphed to him to "go on as he pro- 
posed ," and on the 16th of November, Sherman 
finally started from Atlanta on hie memorable march 
to the sea. In my history of the Ninth Corps i I 
state that before General Grunt came east to make 
his headqnarters with the Army of the Potomac in 
the spring of 1864, he had already projected this 
movement iu his mind. General Badeau, in his 
book on Grant's campaigns, makes the same state- 
ment. On the 13th of January, 1864, Grant wrote 
to Hal leek : "I look upon the next line for me to se- 
cure to be that from Chattanooga to Mobile — Mont- 
gomery and Atlanta being intermediate points." 
Had Burnsido been allowed to elaborate his plan in 
detail y it would have been found to contain in it the 
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snbataace, at least, of tbftt of Grant and Sherman. 
I do not put him in the rank of either of those two 
great commanderd* He would not put himself there. 
I simply elate the facts in the case to show that 
Burnaide's suggestion of the movement antedates 
the other plans — one by nearly four months^ the 
other by a year* 

Por some reason which I hare not been able to as- 
certain, Qeneml Halleck conceived a strong feeling 
of distrust toward BuruBide* He even thought that 
Burnside contemplated retreating from East Tennes- 
see^ or surrendering his army when Longs tree t came 
against bim. In this he was entirely mistaken. 
Throughout the whole of the anxious period after 
the battle of Chiekamauga^ Bnrnside never lost 
heart or courage. He believed that he could bold 
out until relief shoulJ come. He believed that he 
was helping Grant by drawing Longstreet to Knox- 
ville and occupying him there. The event justified 
hifl opinion, Bragg was greatly weakened and Grant 
was able to gain a decisive victory- The whole 
movement was a complete success, and while it was 
in progress, Bnrnside had the satisfaction of receiv- 
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ing from Grant, November 17 th, a despatch coatain- 
ing the following words : "You are doing exactly 
what appears to be right.** I think that with such 
positive and unimpeachable teBtimony as that, we 
can safely leave the record of Burn side's operations 
in East Tennessee * 

We come now to the last year of the great rebel- 
lion, Burnside was again assigned to duty as com- 
mander of the Ninth Corps, on the 7th of January^ 
1864, Hia especial task was to re-organize and re- 
cruit the corps to the number of 50,000 men, if that 
were possible. He was to have three white divis- 
ions, and, at his own request, a division of colored 
troops was added. He submitted a plan on the 26th 
of January for a coast-wise expedition to North Car- 
olina, to complete the work which he had so well 
begun in 1862 by the reduction of Wilmington aud 
the occupation of the entire state of North Carolina, 
or at least, such portions of it as would place the 
railroads and the lines of communication iu the inte- 
rior within our control. If this plan could be sue- 
CBsafully carried out, Kichmond would be evacuated 
and the army of Northern Virginia would fall a prey 
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to the strong and now welUbnrdenod Army of the 
Potomac. Fur the next five or Bir weeks ^ Buniside 
was actively cngiiged in recruiting his corps, and on 
the 8th of March, Annnpolis, Mnryhmd, whs desig- 
nated as the reudezvouB. Another month of inces* 
eatit labor followed, and on tlie llth of April Burn- 
side left Providence for his last cainimign. The two 
divisions of the Ninth that had been at Knoxville, 
came Eiist in March, and by the 20th of April 
25,000 men hud been coHocted, organized > equipped, 
armed and made ready for immediate service. Bum- 
side's plan for going to North Carolina had neither 
been accepted nor rejected, and up to the middle of 
April, the officers and men of the command fully ex- 
pected to be seat upon that service. Being at An- 
napoUs at tlie time, and in conf^taiit personal eommn* 
nication with the general, I have reason to believe 
that Bur aside himself was not apprised of his des- 
tination till a few days previous to his reception of 
the order to march. 

When that order came, it was to proceed to Vir- 
ginia and guard the rear of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, holding the lino from the Rapidan to the Poto- 
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Diac, Buniaide, ^vith his staff and a few friendsj 
went to Washington by rail, while General Willcox 
marched the corps. The column started on the 23d 
of April, and, on the night of the 24th, encamped 
a few miles outside of the city of Washington- On 
the morning of the 25th, the corps pa&ecd through 
the city^ paying a marching salute to the President, 
who was stationed in a balcony uf W^illard's Ho- 
tel, It was a scene of great spirit and animation* 
The veterans of the corps, bearing the marks of 
their hard service, with their tattered flags — not one 
of which had ever fallen into the onemy*s hands — 
were objects of the greatest interest- But when the 
colored division passed, the enthusiasm reached its 
height. The men themselves, slaves no longer, but 
freemen and soldiers of the Republic, when they 
caught sight of the President, could not restrain 
themselves. They shouted, cheered » swung their 
caps, atjd showed every mark of affection, esteem 
and joy. They saw in M\\ Lincoln the emancipator 
of their race. It was the tirst time that any consid- 
erable number of colored troops had passed through 
Washington, and their bearing and appearance drew 
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forth mnuy cxpreadioiia of ccHnmeiidution from tbe 
multitiidL's tliut tilled tho streets and from the Presi- 
dent and bia friendei, who witnessed the marcU. The 
corps crossed Long Bridge and went into camp on 
the Virginia side of tho river. The expectation of 
going down the coast was given up. The command 
was soon distributed along the Oruiige and Alexan- 
dria railroad, and headquarters were established at 
Warrentou. By the 1st of May, most of the com- 
mand was drawn forward between the Rappaliaiinock 
and Bull Run, ajid it became detiuitely settled that it 
Tvas to operate in connection with the Army of the 
Potomac, and ihat its field of service would be in 
Virginia. 

General Grant opened the bloody summer of 1864 
by moving the Army of the Potomac from the Ripi- 
dau on the 3d of May, ordering the Ninth Corps to 
march with all possible despatch on the aflLernoon of 
the 4th. On the 5tli, General Lee struck the Army 
of the Potomac in the entanglements of the Wilder- 
ness, Burnsido was marching all this day to the re- 
inforcement of Mendo, then in inmiediate command, 
and reached the battle- Geld on the moruintj of the 
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6th. He found himself confi*onted by his familiar 
antagonist, Longstreet, and between the two oppos- 
ing corps the contest was severe. In the course of 
the battle, Longstreet was wounded, and the advan- 
tage lay with our men. Burnside's arrival was very 
opportune, and Grant took occasion to speak of the 
movement of his corps to the scene of action as a 
"remarkable march." 

It is not my purpose — nor indeed is it necessary — 
to speak of the sanguinary battles that were fought 
between the opening of the campaign in the first 
days of May and the middle of June, when the armj*" 
sat down in front of Petersburg and began the regu- 
lar siege of that place. The fighting and manoeuver- 
ing of the two contending armies, the battles and the 
marches, have all been sufficiently set forth. It is 
enough to say, that Burnside and his corps were 
engaged in every battle and every important move- 
ment from the Wilderness to Petersburg, and that 
their duty was always promptly and effectively done. 
In other respects the most notable act was one which 
capitally illustrated Burnside's magnanimity of char- 
acter. At the beginning of the campaign, the Ninth 
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Cotps WHS an independent eomniaai)* There were, 
therefore, two distinct, althongh co-uperative uroiies 
ill the field- Buruside and Meude received their or- 
ders from Grant. It was an arrange nieut whieh was 
not altogether satisfaetory ta cither party, Buruside 
eaw its disadvautagea and also the remedy. He was 
Meade's senior and superior in rank. Bnt he wag 
wilhng to waive all consideration:* of this kind^ w^hen 
be aaw that the good of the service would be pro- 
moted by such a conrse. At hisj suggestion, there- 
fore» General Grant, on tlie 25th of May^ issued an 
order incorporating the Ninth Cwrpa with the Anuy 
of the Potomac, and Buruside thus voluntarily came 
under the command of one who^ in former days, had 
been a commuuder of oue of his divisions. It cer- 
tainly was an act of generosity which was very hon- 
orable at the time, and which we cau now gratefully 
recall- 
On the 18 th of Juno, after three days* fighting, 
our lines of siege were laid in front of Petersburg, 
the Ninth Corps occupying the salient — about one 
hundred and twenty-five yards from the enemy's po- 
Bition on Cemetery Hi IK On the same day, the col- 
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ored division, which had been occupied in guarding 
the lines of communication since the army crossed 
the Bapidau, joined the corps. General Grant had 
at last secured a firm grasp upon the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, and he held it in a position of which 
the abandonment would be the assurance of utter 
defeat. ''The last ditch" had become a literal fact. 
The end of the rebellion was certainly drawing near. 
Could anything now be done to hasten it ? 

Among the Pennsylvania troops belonging to the 
Ninth Corps was a regiment that had been raised 
among the miners in Schuylkill County. Lieutenant- 
colonel Henry Pleasants, of this regiment, was an ex- 
perienced mining engineer, and he conceived the 
bold project of running a mine from the position 
of the Ninth Corps to a point beneath the rebel 
works opposite, and when completed to explode it, 
with the hope that the enemy thus taken by sur- 
prise could be successfully attacked. After securing 
through the proper channels — though somewhat re- 
luctantly given — the approval of the commanding 
general of the army. Lieutenant-colonel Pleasants 
began work at noon on the 25th of June. He com- 
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pleted the excavation — having taken out 18,000 cu* 
bic feet of earth — on the 23d of July* The next 
few days were spent in charging, htying the fuses 
and tamping, and on tlie 28th of July the mine waa 
ready for exploding. 

It was Burnstdes plan, immediately upon the ex* 
plosion, to put in his colored division, supporting 
the attack by liis white divisions — the corps itself 
beiug supported by other corps upon either flank* 
Upon gaining the crest of the works shaken by the 
explosion, the attacking columns would divide aud 
take the enemy's line iu reverse. The colored troops 
were drilled for two or three weeks with especial refer- 
ence to the duty they were expected to perform, and 
their commanders carefully reconnoitred the ground. 
General Feirero and his officers became quite enthu- 
siastic iu the prospect of service which promised dis- 
tinction« But when this plan of attack was submitted 
to Generals Grant and Meade, they did uut give to 
it their approval. General Grant afterwards had 
the frankness to say that he believed that, if Gene- 
ral Burnside had put his colored division iu frontt 
"it would have been a success/' But at the time 
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when this opinion would have had Tveight, he disap- 
proved thut movement. The colored troops were 
distrut^ted at hcnidqimrters. The formation of the 
column of attack was not approved, and on the af- 
ternoon of the 2yth of Juljj Uurusidc found that his 
plan of attack, which had been carefully studied and 
elaborated, must be given up. One of bis white di- 
visions — ^barussed and worn as they had been by the 
hard service of the summer and by the necessity of 
perpetual watching an enemy in very close prox- 
imity — muijt make the assault. Burnsido allowed 
his division commanders to draw lots for the leading 
position. By an extraordinary fatality the lot fell 
upon General Led lie — the least experienced and the 
least competent of the three. We can only look 
upon this mode of selection as an unfortunate error 
of judgment, Burnside should have given to his 
best and most trusted subordinate the duty of leading 
the attack. Thwarted in biy first choice of the col- 
ored troops J he should have put the best of his white 
divisions forward. In caseti of this kind it does not 
answer to trust to chance. 

The mine was to have been exploded at 3| o'clock 
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on the morning of the 30th. The fnsea were ignited 
promptly, but the connections had become damp, 
and the fire wonld not communicate. The failure 
was remedied as speedily as possible, and at sixteen 
minutes before 67e o'clock, the mine was success- 
fully sprung. An entire six-gun battery, and its 
garriaon of two hundred men and more, with all their 
paraphernalia were thrown into the air and fell again 
in inextricable confusion. A huge chasm two hun- 
dred feet long, fifty feet wide and twenty-five feet 
deep, with sand^ clay, broken gun-can*iages, cais- 
sons and human beings remained — a scene of ruin 
and desolation. The enemy was taken completely by 
surprise > "The troops in the immediate vicinity,*** 
says the author of Lee and his Campaigns, "were 
tionsidorahly demoralized by the sudden and appall* 
ing explosion," Ledlie's division was immediately 
ordered in and made for the breach. The troops 
entered the chasm, but by some unhappy error they 
wero permitted by their leaders to remain there. In 
point of fact they had no leader, for General Ledlio 
did not go with his command. Whether they were 
surprised themselves by the havoc that had been 
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made, or were disposed to stop and nirtko captures of 
the half-buried men who were crying for help; 
whether tlicro was any niisiiiiLlcrstuiidiug of ordersj 
or sou 10 fctrangc feebleness of ivill in the iminedi- 
ate direction fell upon them and paralj^zed their ef- 
forts for the monicntj we otmnot tclL "Had they 
advanced beyond the crater," says the author I have 
just quoted, '*they might have carried the line, for 
the Confederates had not yet recovered from their 
surprise- To the astonishment of every one," be 
adds, "tliey huddled into the crater and sought shel- 
ter there and behind the breaet works," Other troopa 
were at once sent in, und last of all, the colored di- 
vision. But they all, with the exception of Potter's 
division and the colored troops, crowded down into 
the crater at once. Potter and Ferrero got their 
commands beyond, but they were speedily driven 
back, and, mingling with the others, increased the 
confusion. AH accounts agree, that if the leading 
division had made at once for the crest of the hill 
beyond, the rebel line would have been broken, and 
tlio other divisions following in support would have, 
iu all probability J won a decisive victory. But after 
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the first httlf hour hnd passed , ntul the enemy had 
recovered from liis surpri^se, while the troops re- 
mained in the crater without udvauciiig, the day was 
hopulesaly h^at. It would seem, howerer, that some 
strong demonstration miglit have been mado by those 
portions of our army that were formed on cither 
flank of the Ninth Corps, by which tho sufFerlug 
troops ill the crater could have been extrictitod from 
their deadly position. General Meade declined to go 
to the front, although solicited to do so by General 
Burnside and other oflGcers, Grant went forward, 
and seeing how hopeless the enterprise was, ordered 
the withdrawal of the troops* Thus ended in disaster 
what, iu its inception, was as promising an attack as the 
Army, of the Potomac ever made. The distigree- 
ment between the generals in regard to the plan of 
attack before it was made, was extremely unfortu- 
nate. General Heado was punctiliousi and, as Qen- 
eral Badeau says, hjst his temper on the djiy of but- 
tle* General Burn side naturally felt great chagrin 
that his arrangements, which he had carefully mado, 
should be so completely set aside within twelve 
hours of the time at which the attack was to be 
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made. Still he loyally set himself to the task and 
would have accomplished it had not the leading divis- 
ion delayed too long in its advance. It could hardly 
have been expected that Burnside himself would lead 
the way. A court of inquiry investigated the mat- 
ter and blamed Burnside and several of his officers 
by name. The committee on the conduct of the 
war subsequently took up the case and exonerated 
Burnside. General Grant, in his testimony, blamed not 
only General Ledlie for his inefficiency, but also ^his 
seniorStfor not seeing that he did his duty, all the way 
up to" himself. He considered the operation as most 
promising in results. "Such an opportunity for car- 
rying fortitications," said he^ "I have never seeu, and 
do not expect again to have." It is a significant fact, 
nevertheless, that it was with great difficulty that 
Lieutenant-colonel Pleasants could obtain approval 
at headquarters for the project of mining the enemy's 
works. 

This was the end uf Burnside's military service* 
He was granted leave of absence on the 13th of 
August and immediately left the army tor his home. 
Mr. Lincoln refused to accept his resigoatiou, but on 
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tho accession of Mr, Johnson, it was again tendered, 
and on the 15th of April, I8(;5,\viis lintilly accepted. 
General Uadeau^ in bis history of Grant's cam- 
paigns, bears witness to Burnsides "magnanimous 
ehecrfu loess '* ia the matter of waiving his rank 
when assigned to duty nnder Meade. "On every 
occasion during the war, when there was need. Burn- 
side diif played the same heroic self-abDcgation. I lis 
ability has been qnestioned, his strategy criticized, 
and sometimes even his vigor denied ; Imt the purity 
of his patriotism and the loftiness of his public spirit 
Were unsurpassed." Badeau acknowledges that his 
criticisms of Burnside are more severe than any he 
had ever heard from Grant. That is very true, iar 
Graut knew that much of the criticism was unde- 
served « The personal relations of the two men 
were always extremely cordial, and Grant had no 
more loyal supporter nt any time than Bnrnside. 
Badeau feels impelled to say that no one more fully 
than himself ** acknowledges or admires the unselfish 
patriotism" of Bnrnside, "and the lofty willingness 
which, even after the event of the mine, he displayed 
to subordinate his owu interest to that of the army^ 
8 
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and bis own reputatiou to the success of his cause* 
Despite his mIstakL's and his mis fort u lies , General 
Biiiuside's roilitaiy career remains a credit to himself 
and his country, from the niagnaniinity and public vir- 
tue by whichj on so many occasions, it was adorned." 
It hardly seems necessary to repeat such language 
before an audience and in a community which has 
«een the lofty patriotism of Bnrnsidc conspicuously 
manifested on the most numerous and important oc- 
casions. It lias its weight, however, as coming from 
one who was not especially friendly to any of the 
generals of the army except his own hero and his 
favorites. It is in pleasing contrast with the lan- 
guage of those tyros in the service, who show their 
incapacity of appreciating nobleness of character and 
their military ignorance by attempting to belittle 
Burnside and his deeds. The biograplier of General 
Lee adds bis meed of praise, and speaks earnestly and 
warmly of the noble qualities of Burnside in accept- 
ing the command of the Army of the Potomac > as 
shown in " the manliness with w^hich he sought to 
save McClelhui from his political enemies, and the 
modesty with which he met the tempting offer of his 
government." 
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After the war wa« euded, General Burnstde en- 
tered into business relations with some friends in 
Provide nee, in connection with the nuuiufacture of 
locomotivo engines. But wishing for more active 
employment, be began the construction of railroads 
in the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illiuois* I am 
quite Bure that, at the time of entering upon this en- 
terprise, he had no thought of engaging in public 
life ; but the people of Rhode lahmd were desirous 
of expressing their interest and esteem for him, and 
demanded his election as their governor. He was 
Dominated for the office March 30, 1866, was elected 
April 4th and ^ras i nan unrated May 2Uth. He held 
the office by successive re-elections for three years, 
and retired from it in 1869, having secured the en- 
tire approbation of the people of every political 
opinion. His administration was marked by an ex- 
ecutive ability of a hi^h order, and ho was especially 
active and instrumental in obtaining from the gene- 
ral government the prompt acknowledgment and 
payment of the war claims of the state. His labors 
in behalf of the state were distinguished by fidelity and 
success, and were characterized by that generosity 
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and self-forgetfiilncssAvhich were prominent in all his 
public career. If 1 mistsike not, the state is even now 
indebted to bim for a cfmsiderable mnoiHit of expen- 
ditiircd incurred by bim in tbo discbarge of his offi- 
cial duties, for which he forgot to reimburse himself- 
In 1^70 Burnside was in Europe, and this visit 
was notable for the attempt which be made to me- 
diate between France and Germany, then engaged 
in war with each other. The German armies were 
besieging Paris in the autumn of 1870. Early ia 
October, Burnside, with a friend, succeeded in get* 
ting tlinjugb the liueaof the opposing armies and be- 
came the medium of communication between the 
governments of France and Prusaia, He endeav- 
ored very earnestly to arrange preliminaries of 
peace, but without avaiL His interviews with Bis- 
marck on one side and Jules Favre on the other 
side, although com para tively resuUless, were yet 
very agreeable to all [parties concerned » and he left 
upou these able diplomatists a deeply-marked im- 
pression of his inteliigenco and ability. He was 
successful in securing permission for a considerable 
number of Americans to leave Paris and to return 
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to their hamoB. On bi^i return bd resumed hts biisi- 
neas in Ntnv York and at the West. The niilruad 
etiterprbea in which bo was engaged were nat, bow- 
aver, BO succe^tiful a8 be hud fuiticiputed^ and he 
finuDy decided to enter into public Hie. 

Buruside'et election as a senator of tlie United 
States was finally conauuimatedj alter a cont^iderable 
struggle, on Uio 2tith of January, 1875. He entered 
upon bis duties on the 4tb of March fullawing. He 
was re-elected — almost without opposition — on the 
0th of June, 1880, to servo a second term, begin- 
ning March 4lb, 1681. Upon his iirst election as 
setiaturt be decided tu make bis residenee in Bristol, 
and purchased a futm uu the shore of Mount Hope 
Bay, to which bo gjive the nauje of his father, Edg-- 
hill, and where bo spent the intervals of bis leisure 
between the sessions of Congress. He found in the 
labors which it gave hiui, a rehixation from the cares 
and duties of public life, and he made tbo bouse 
whicli be built upon it, the scene of a generous and 
CO rd 1 a 1 h o^p i t a 1 i ty . 

Scarcely bad be etitered upon his official career at 
Washington^ when a very painful and distressing 
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disease, to which Mrs. Buniside bad been for some 
time subject, developed itself with alarmiug rapidity. 
The newly-elected senator was called home and re- 
mained in close and watchful care oyer his wife until 
death ended her sufferings on the 10th of March, 
1876, It was a very severe bereavement to Burn- 
side, His wife had been to him in many trying cir- 
cumstances und experiences a very great help and 
support. She was a woman of remarkable strength 
of character, and her death for a time unmauned 
him. The grief which ho was thus culled upon to 
endure, coupled w^ith a severe sickness which now 
came upon himself, caused him for a time such de- 
pression of spirit as to induce him seriously to think 
of resigning his office. As the summer wore away 
he regained in a measure the tone and vigor both of 
body and mind, but there was thenceforth an under- 
current of sadness which gave a certain sombre 
tinge even to his brightest moments. While ho 
never obtruded his grief, he yet never ceased to feci 
its influence, and it served to chasten his life by ita 
secret presence. 

In the circumstances of the case It was very natii- 
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ral that BurDBid^ should foel some diffidence and 
even Bclf-distruBt when he engaged in his senatunal 
duties. But he soon acquired a position of influ- 
ence and U3^e fulness and attracted the confidence and 
afiectionate esteem of his associates. He held places 
on important committees — commerce, military af- 
fairs* and education an J labor— and he was very faith- 
ful in all puEilic service. The subjects which chiefly 
interested him were the extension and enlargement 
of our trade with foreign countries, the Monroe doc- 
trine in its application to the construction of the 
Panama Canal, the increased efficiency of the army 
and the promotion of pnblic education- To all theso 
subjects he gave an intelligent consideration and an 
attentive study ; and when they came up for dis- 
cussion in the Senate he spoke upon them with clear- 
ness and force* He did not assume that he could 
equal the older, abler and more experienced mem- 
bers of the distinguished body to which he belonged - 
But in all matters which required the exercise of a 
self-forgetful patriotism and devotion to the public 
welfare, he waa the unquestioned peer of the ablest. 
No man could be more free from the spirit of self- 
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seeking or from the influence of ulterior motives. 
His single-mindedncss was conspicuous. His gene- 
rosity to an opponent was marked. He knew his 
own rights and maintained them with self-respect. 
But he was careful* not to encroach in any way on 
the rights of others. If in the heat of debate he let 
fall a word or an expression which had even the 
seeming of injustice, he was quick to acknowledge 
his error, and to retrieve it. But instances of this 
kind were very rare, for he usually kept himself in 
admirable control. He thus won the warm regard 
of his fellow-senators, and had his life been spared 
he would have taken a place in the very front rank 
for usefulness, efficiency and patriotic service.. Mean- 
while, he was especially mindful of the interests of 
his state and the private business of his constituents. 
He forgot himself in all these matters and engaged 
personally in every labor which might conduce to 
their successful accomplishment. His army associ- 
ates, his comrades in service, the widows and or- 
phans of the soldiers who were under his command 
and had fallen in the strife, will long bless his mem- 
ory. For they never had and they never will have 
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in Congress a more fiiithful and self-forgetful friend. 
The state of Rhode Island will never have a 
more deyoted representative. The Republic will 
never have occasion to honor a more patriotic public 
seiTant 1 



I have thus told the story of this pure and honor- 
able life. It is oue on which our hearts love to 
dwell. It is one which our minds ^ill long keep in 
remembrance- We have followed his career both 
with admiration and affection- For we have admired 
the chivalric generosity, the magiianioious surrender 
of personal feeling to the public good, the forgetful- 
uess of private interests in the public service, the 
entire self-devotion to his country's cause, which 
made him the realized ideal of a genuine patriotism. 
We have luved the man for the nobleness of his 
aims, the kindness of his heart, bis thoughtful con- 
sideniteness for the humblest of his friends and de- 
pendents, his manly self-respect and modesty of 
bearing, his helpful benevolence, his trustfulness of 
spirit, and his faith iu man and God. 

We do not claim for him the posseseion of the 
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higbest orderofEiiilitiry genius. But he did have a cer- 
tain qiiiekiiess of apprehension and siiggcstivencss of 
mind ill militury affairs^ which \h surely kindred to gcii- 
iu!». He would have occupied Wihiuugtoii when ho de- 
scended npou the NurtliCanjlina coast, conld he have 
been allowed a force sufficient for the enterprise- H© 
urged the capture of Petersburg, Avhen McClellan 
changed his hase from theCbickuhominy to the James. 
The sul»ject of a march to the sea was submitted 
to the government before either Grant or Sherman 
bad given expression to the thought of such an un- 
dertaking. The bold phiu of a winter campaign 
through Virginia, from the Knppalmuuock to the 
James, waa clearly settled in his mind as soon as ho 
had accepted the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, The arrest of Vullandighani was in advance 
of the senliment or the policy of the govcrnmentt 
but was wholly in accord with the purest patriotism, 
and was really a military necessity. Ttie march 
across the Cnmhcrland mountains to the conqucBt 
and deliverance of East Tennessee w^as a masterly 
performance. And finally, the construction of the 
mine in front of Petersburg, according to the ad- 
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mission of Gnuit himself, gave the Army of tlio Po- 
tomuc the finest oi>port unity fi3r a successful nssunlt 
that tliat army ever [uiJ. Tlmt some of liU plans 
should have fuileJ is not to ho taken to bU discredit, 
lu war thcie are many accidents and mueh iincer- 
tainty. One of Gnint'fj fint^&t aioyements in his lust 
campaign — to mention no other instances — was al- 
aiusl ctmiplutely foiled by a counter oioveniciit of a 
division of the enemy, made without orders, (uid 
even without the knowledge of the eoramanding gen- 
eral. Tliis nnich is certain, that Burnside, when 
acting indetjendeiitfy and with full freedom to carry 
uut his plans, did win great and important successes, 
Kven in his failures he still commanded the public 
confidence and gained a larger measure of public es- 
teem . JFor in every station, whether iu prosperous 
or in adverse fintune, the manly qualities of hi^ 
character shone cuu^picucnis— those qualities which 
n generous nation is quick to recognize and ready to 
appreciate. 

That he should escape detraction >ya8 not to be 
expected. But from whatever quarter it came — 
from the jeatoue and puerile petulance that made its 
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exhibition on the floor of the Senate, or from the 
aiionjaioue, hostile criticisms of the "Nation/* or 
from the sneering disparagement and unpardonable 
fgnorance of the author of "The Antietam and Fred- 
ericksburg," or from the wilful misrepresentation 
and falsehood that disfigure the pages of the "Cam* 
paigns of the Army of the Potomac," — it had and 
still has DO more effect upon the strength of his char- 
acter, or the estimation in which he is held by his 
fellow-countrymen, than the waves that dash upon 
the cliffs of a rocky coast, or the wind that whistles 
through the branches of the sturdy oak. He was 
too strongly fixed in patriotic principle and is now 
too firmly held in a nation's honorable love to be 
ditjturbed by any such malevolence as this. A just 
and honest criticism we do not fear. Neither do we 
hesitate to invite it. For we are convinced that in 
it and through it all, will shine the purity of mo- 
tive, the unselfish patriotism, the devotion to the 
public weal, the military ability and skill, the high 
and unstained heroism, in the country's service, 
which characterize the man whom his comrades and 
the people of our state have delighted to honor. 
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Sido by side with thc! names of GreeiH3 mid Perry 
and thc worthkej^l of Kliodo Is1and*6 sans, shall staad 
forever thc lumio of Burngidc — nut native, iiuloed) 
and to tb(* minnuT horn, but loving the state which 
adojjtcd hiiu with us true a devotion and as tirna and 
en)i!!(tHiit and loyid mi afiVution as any whom she can 
call lun* own* Let tho enduring bronze hand down 
his form nud features to future gcneratioim* Uut 
more enduring sstill will be tlie iiionmnont whieh his 
grateful ft' I tow citizens fur long years to come will 
raibe tuid keep eacrcd in their memories iiiid hearts! 
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